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lower to a higher clevation, or vice versd, according to the season; 
that both birds are Orioles, of somewhat similar habits, the one 
form having pink bills (Oriolus proper), the other having bluc 
bills (Psaropholus), but both leaden-grey legs. 

I remain, yours, &c., 


ROBERT SWINHOE. 
London, September 1st, 1862. 


XLIH.— Contribution to the Breeding History of the Nutcracker 
(Nucifraga caryocatactes). By E. Scuürr*. 

Ar the instigation of our highly respected ornithologist, Dr. 
Baldamus, I had already last year given all possible attention to, 
and offered a pretty high reward for, the discovery of the nest 
of the Nutcracker. For myself, indeed, I had no great expectation 
of realizing this wish; for, from the natural indolence of the 
mountaineers and the easy but sure profit they ordinarily make, 
any effort to induce them to search after something uncertain, 
even if a high reward is offercd, usually fails. It is difficult 
besides to give the people a notion of the wished-for object: if 
one only shows them, as I did on previous occasions, a stuffed 
specimen, they pay but little heed toit. When I myself went to 
visit the places where formerly I had frequently observed the bird, 
on arriving at the top, I had only the satisfaction at every step 
of breaking through the highly frozen crust of a four-feet deep 
snow, and of stepping over a mass of snow-weighted branches ; 
and, at last, after spending many hours in making my way back, 
I had to give up my intention after a short search. Some months 
later I reccived intelligence that the nest had been found, with 
young birds and eggs, but, on account of the advanced state of 
incubation, had not been brought tome! This spring I have 
been more fortunate, the mountains, being exceptionally free from 
snow at the present time, having particularly favoured my project. 
I beg my readers, however, to excuse my somewhat minute 
description. When one knows so little of the breeding of an 
animal, the slightest fact often has value. 

In the course of an unsuccessful Capercally-chase (for with us 
the rut begins later than in Northern Germany), and accom- 


* Translated from the ‘Journal für Ornithologie ’ for 1862, p. 125. 
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panied by some day-labourers to whom I had promised a high 
reward for the discovery of the nest of the Nutcracker, I ranged 
over a south-eastern spur of the Kandel, about 3500 feet high, 
covered with young fir-plantations ; but an hour’s search pro- 
duced no further result than that a quantity of squirrels’ nests 
were thrown down from the trees. I then went with the people 
to an uncleared clump of firs, about 30 feet high, in which I 
imagined the nest would surely be. Whoever knows what such 
forests are, especially when on high mountains, will clearly see 
the impossibility, which we perceived after some hours, of making 
a regular passage through the dead branches and the thick wood. 
One of my people was already exhausted, and had given up his 
promised reward ; and I myself, in my scratched condition, had 
formed the idea of leaving the good-for-nothing bird (as Herr 
Baldamus calls it) to its fate, when a Nutcracker flew out a few 
paces before us, without, however, uttering any cry. This in- 
spired new courage, and, in the course of half an hour, I found 
the nest in the neighbourhood, on a tree 35 feet high, hard by a 
sledge-path,—but, oh disappointment ! without eggs. 

It stood about 25 feet high, close to the stem, and was diffi- 
cult to recognize from below. The nest was found on the+]9th 
of March; on the 28rd the first egg was laid, and on each third 
day the two others. After the bird had been three days with- 
out laying an egg, the boy, to my regret, took the nest with the 
eggs away. 

At the first discovery of the nest, when we were quite near 
it, the bird was heard crying in the distance ; and even when we 
had left it a mile off, it had not yet become quiet. At the taking 
of the nest, it first flew off as the boy climbed up, and, sitting on 
the summit of the same tree, intently watched the fate of its nest. 

It must here be remarked that, of all the allied species, the 
Magpie alone breeds as early as the Nutcracker; but this is in 
the valleys, some thousand feet below. It is only to the Jay’s 
nest and egg that those of the present bird bear any resemblance ; 
but the Jay appears here only in the autumn, when on passage. 
Also, to the nest thus taken there is attached some down from 
the belly-feathers, which may be recognized with certainty as 
belonging to the Nutcracker. 
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Outwardly the nest consists of slender dry fir-sticks, to which 
cling beard-moss and lichens; it is interwoven with green 
fir-twigs, gathered apparently from the tree on whieh it stood. 
Very likely the same design exists here as in the case of many 
birds of prey, which garnish their nests with fresh leafy twigs. 
The outer materials are moss, tender tree-bark, and bast. The 
inner lining consists of beard-lichens, bast, and dry grass-stalks, 
forming a nearly hollow hemisphere, 4 inches 8 lines in diameter, 
and 2 inches 10 lines deep. The weight of the eggs varies, 
when full, from 10:27 grammes to 11:15 grammes; the length, 
from 14°75 lines to 15:75 lines ; and the breadth, from 11 lines 
to 11:5 lines (Paris measure). The form of all three eggs is 
different, varying from an elongated to a bulging oval. 

The ground-colour is a very pale bluish green, strongly con- 
trasting with the bright buff-coloured (lederfarbenen) blotches 
equally distributed over the egg. The blotches are partly coarse, 
sometimes fine, and many run into one another; but they are 
smaller than in all the eggs of Corvus known to me, even in those 
of the Jay, though they have numerous spots standing thick 
and melting away, so that the ground-colour nearly disappears. 
On one egg only there is a strongish accumulation of blotches 
at the blunt end, but not in a zone-shaped form. 

The smallest egg of the Nutcracker equals the largest Jay’s, 
but bulges out more. The difference in the breadth amounts to 
1 line. 

The present eggs agree with the description given by the 
Baron König-Warthausen in the ‘Journal für Ornithologie ’ for 
1861 (page 39) almost entirely in size, as well as in ground- 
colour. The blotches, on the contrary, are numerous, and their 
colour leaves no trace of violet-grey nor greenish-brown percept- 
ible in the magnifying-glass ; so also the blackish-brown spots 
are wanting,—in which respects I should deem the eggs of Baron 
König-Warthausen as scareely authentic. 

I may remark, by the way, that the range of the Nutcracker 
during the breeding-time seems to depend on the presence of 
uncleared fir-thickets and beard-mosses, which last naturally 
require a certain height, dampness of the air, and mountain 
situation, according to climate. 
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Meantime I have found another nest, and shall wait until 
the laying is completed to be able to render a further account 
about its time. 

Waldkirch, March 31, 1862. 


XLIV.— Review of the recently published Memoir of Bew1cKk*. 


Two centuries have elapsed since Willughby and Ray first took 
to noting and cataloguing British birds, and since the worthy Sir 
T. Browne sketched and coloured the birds and fishes of Norfolk 
to illustrate Ray’s edition of the ‘Ornithologia.’ Yet though the 
Norwich doctor had to complain that his drawings were never 
returned, we fear that his friend did not use them to such good 
purpose as to popularize his favourite study. It was the pages 
of Gilbert White and the woodcuts of Bewick which first be- 
guiled the English schoolboy to the observation of our feathered 
friends. From Ray to Linnzus is a long, dreary interval—the 
dark ages of natural history in this country. “The boy is 
father of the man.” Few men have ever attained eminence in 
science whose minds were not carly attracted to the subject; and 
when style has happily combined with truth and nature to rivet 
the attention of childhood, no slight service has been rendered 
to the cause of natural history. Vast as has been the advance 
in systematic knowledge within the last half-century, how few 
of our living naturalists but must gratefully acknowledge their 
carly debt to White’s ‘ History ° and to the life-like woodcuts of 
Bewick! Probably we shall not wrong the cultivated annalist of 
Selborne by giving the first place to Bewick. We arc tempted to 
believe that for onc studious schoolboy whose latent taste has been 
evoked by the former, a dozen have been led “ how to observe” 
by conning over ‘The British Birds’ on a holiday afternoon m 
their father’s library. Yet Bewick has not the slightest claim 
to rank with Gilbert White as a naturalist. White was what Bc- 
wick never was, a man of science; but, if no naturalist, Bewick 
was a lover of nature, a careful observer, and a faithful copier of 
her ever-varying forms. In this, and this alone, lies his charm. 


* Memoir of Thomas Bewick, written by himself. Neweastle, Ward ; 
London, Longman and Co. 


